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NEW TASK OF THE COLLEGES! 
great privilege to take part in this 
nniversary of the founding of 
College. Unknown to you and, I 
inknown to your distinguished 
[ have a peculiarly strong senti- 
ittachment both to Buchtel College 
ir city. 
was the goal of my very first ad- 
Thirty-four years ago this au- 
father was a delegate to the Uni- 
General Convention held here. I 
eight years old and I had never 
Rhode Island, 
es not seem very far west even to 
Englander. A solemn family con- 
as held in which my mother empha- 


if Providence, 


dangers and hardships of a jour- 
a territory so remote and un- 
But it was finally decided that I 
with him. I must confess that I 
lear recollection of the sessions of 
eral Convention. But I have never 


na journey so full of interest and 


efore dining cars were in common 
[ remember that we stopped for 
places I had vaguely heard of and 
names held all the romantic connota- 
Throughout the 
id been speculating as to how we 
Then at nightfall I wit- 
‘or the first time that slow and mar- 


Pekin or Bombay. 


} 
sieep. 


ir is transformed into a lodging 


s delivered at the Semi-centennial of 


of the Municipal University of 


5, 1920. 
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house on wheels, and I had the special joy 
And in the 
I still have 
a perfect mental picture of it, as it was then. 
Are you surprised that I can no longer find 


of sleeping in an upper berth. 
morning there was Akron itself. 


the quiet old city in the strenuous new one? 
There was a canal, I recall, very near the 
hotel in which we stayed, and for the first 
time in my shore-bred life I saw the miracle 
of the raising of a boat in a lock. I re- 
member the church where the convention 
was held. But my clearest memory is of 
Buchtel College. 
convention pursued the serious tenor of ita 


Time after time, while the 


way, I climbed the hill and gazed at the 
Buchtel College—it was 
a familiar name to me even then, for I had 
been brought up in a Universalist college 
Tufts, St. Lawrence, Buchtel, 


college buildings. 


community. 
were constantly mentioned in my father’s 
house, and now I had seen two of them. 
Perhaps you can imagine the sudden en- 
hancement of prestige which resulted from 
that journey. For a time I lived an ex- 
alted life indeed. I had been to Akron, 
Ohio. To the New England boys that were 
my playmates the glory was as great as if 
I had been to Alaska. 

But this occasion has a significance which 
makes the mention of one’s personal feel- 
The in- 
stitution which is now rounding out fifty 


{ngs seem trivial if not irreverent. 


years of life is not the institution founded 
in 1870. It has not only grown and ex- 
panded—most institutions grow and ex- 
pand—it has undergone a complete change 
of structure and purpose. There is some 
thing almost providential about this meta- 
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If it were only a larger and 
whose fiftieth birth- 


m irpl S18. 
richer Buchtel College 
day you were observing to-day the con- 
well be 


But 


friends might 


of ILS 


tinged with misgivings for the future. 


the development of this university both in 
ternally and in its external relationships 
has placed it in a position of exceptional 
strength to meet the new demands now laid 
upon the colleges by a social order which is 
radically different from that of a generation 
ayo. 

It may be interesting to recall for a 
moment some of the more important hap 
penings of the last fifty years in the field of 
university education. Do you remember, 
for example, that the great schools and de- 
partments of applied science have almost all 
1870? Before that 
date there were, to be sure, a small hand- 
full of their 


courses were so meager as to look ridicu- 


been established since 


engineering schools. Sut 


engineer with modern training. 
Indeed 


even twenty-five years ago it was consid- 


lous to the 
They were not highly regarded. 
barely respectable to be an 
Now 


twenty-eight 


ered just 


engineer. there are one hundred 


alu engineering schools, all 
crowded to the doors, possessing enormous 
facilities for research and experimentation, 
and giving training in a seore of engineer- 
ing specialties. Their graduates have made 
the United States industrially the leading 

The profession of 
recruited from the 
It offers un- 


nation in the world. 


engineering is now 
young men of highest ability. 
surpassed opportunities for service and 
emoluments. 

In 1870 the grants of federal land for 
the great system of state colleges of agricul- 
ture had but recently been authorized. 
Only a few colleges had been founded. 
These few had nothing important to teach 


because the science of agriculture was yet 
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to be developed. Now there are fif 


grant institutions for whites, at 
in every state. They have creat: 
science and a new profession whic! 
dignity with the older callings. 1 
impetus of their teaching the cond 
agricultural production have be 
formed. It is not too mue 
without their contribution the tre: 
agricultural output which the world 
manded of America in the last f 
would have been impossible. 

More recently still the methods 


tent of science have been 


app! 
proce sses of business. Colleges f 
or of business administration are 
established in connection with ma 
leading universities. Apparently 
but a few years before business likey 
take its place among the learned pr 
for which a scientific training w 
quired. 
But it 


fessional schools to train men in tl 


is not alone the creatio1 


tions of science that sets the last fift 


apart as a phenomenal period in 


velopment of American higher educat 


Since 1870 the United States has 
universities. At that time there w 
haps two real universities in the 

Harvard and Johns Hopkins, wh 
just been founded. Many instituti 
called universities, but they had n 
acteristics of a university except t! 
True universities came into being 
graduate schools began to be estahl 
Then for the first time the extens 
boundaries of human knowledge thro 
search became recognized as a funct 


the university coordinate with 


The graduate schools altered the very ‘@ 


ture of American higher education. 
not that their immediate output 


men or research was large, but the) 
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nstitutions of the land with a 
They sent forth young men 
with the spirit of inquiry, unwill- 
mere purveyors of second-hand 
unwilling to regard their careers 
until they too had pushed be- 
frontiers of the known. This 
pervaded the great aggregations 
nal schools which had long gone 
name of ‘‘university.”’ It has 
universities in fact. 

gradually, during the last fifty years, 
jueation has come to be regarded 
nd more as a public responsibility. 
nger believed that advanced gen- 
{ professional training can be left 
to private initiative and private 
hropy. The production of intellec- 
iders is a concern of the community. 
ce certain that they are produced the 
ty must provide the facilities and 
them at the disposal of those 
qualified by natural gifts to profit 
The future historian will mark 
d as the era of the rise of the 
niversity. The state university has 
me the typical American institu 
1 under the category of the state 
ity I include the state colleges of 
ture and mechanie arts. Forty-six 
gher institutions have been founded 
1870. In buildings and equipment 
them surpass anything that was 
uguely imagined fifty years ago. The 
budgets of many run up into the 
The increase in the number of 
who frequent them has annually 

| the most extravagant forecasts. 
numbers of students, however, and 
ie of physical equipment do not 
state university the typical Amer- 
titution, nor do they account for its 
influence. Its characteristic fea- 
its close articulation with the life of 


the community. It serves the state not 
alone through instruction to resident stu- 
dents. It also carries information to re- 
mote communities and individuals. It is 
the state’s center of inquiry for all forms 
of knowledge bearing on the health, the 
material interest, the intellectual and social 
welfare of its citizens. The modern state 
university is the very antithesis of the clois 
tered college of a generation ago. No other 
country has produced anything like it. The 
state university is preeminently the out- 
growth of the intellectual needs of Ameri 
can commonwealths. 

But the intellectual needs of Nevada or 
Delaware are very different from those of 
California or Ohio. The whole population 
of Nevada could be comfortably housed in 
Akron and still leave some acres of unoc 
cupied dwellings. The population of Dela 
ware would fit quite as loosely into San 
Francisco. The past fifty years have seen 
the evolution of great cities, not one in a 
state, but several in a state. More and 
more these cities, have become complete 
social entities, self-contained, with prob- 
lems insistent and peculiar, problems of 
government, of sanitation, of construction, 
of industry, of education. The very com- 
pactness of the city, the intensity of its life 
has rendered its response to a public need 
more immediate and thorough-going than 
the response of the larger political units 
It was inevitable that as cities grew there 
should have grown with them an irresist- 
ible local demand for higher training. The 
answer to this demand is the municipal uni 
versity. 

The municipal university is the youngest 
sister of the state university. Its functions 
are similar. An identical theory of service 
underlies it. It differs from the state uni- 


versity chiefly in the geographical size of its 


constituency. It represents the final mani- 
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ct t 
CStada 


education. 


n of publie responsibility for higher 
half 


universities 


As yet there are only a 
dozen full-fledged municipal 
But the rudimentary beginnings of others 
are appearing all over the country wherever 
state universities are remote or overcrowded 
and wherever great cities have developed 


Like Abou 


ben Adhem’s, may their tribe increase! 


independent self-consciousness. 

These changes in the external structure 
of the nation’s scheme of higher education 
have been accompanied by certain less 
spectacular movements which have affected 
the quality and purpose of collegiate insti- 
tutions. The backbone of our higher edu- 
cational system fifty years ago was the col 
lege of liberal arts, the kind of college that 
Buchtel was. A few institutions had pro- 
fessional schools or technical departments, 
but most were colleges of liberal arts pure 
and simple. Now in spite of the steady 
shifting of the academic center of gravity 
toward professional and technical training 
the college of liberal arts still remains in 
the public estimation the backbone of the 
higher educational system. There are still 
more students in colleges of liberal arts than 
in any other schools or departments. ‘‘Go- 
ing to college’’ still means to most persons 
attending an institution devoted to liberal 
culture. These facts are symptoms of the 
extraordinary hold which the college of lib- 
eral arts has on the imagination of the 
American people. 

And yet no other institution in our whole 
system has been so buffeted by circumstance, 
so often vilified, so frequently and radically 
reorganized, so consistently misunderstood. 
None other finds itself to-day in so pre- 
carious a situation. The future of technical 
schools of engineering, of agricul- 


ture, of ecommerce, of education—is clear. 


schools 


The numerous technical and public service 
divisions of state universities and munici 


pal universities have a plain e 
is based on a generally accepte 


philosophy. But the college of 


whether an independent inst! 


Amherst and Haverford, or a 


the University of Illinois or of 


ty of Akron, faces a fight for 
What is the reason? 
I 


81 


t will perhaps be clear if I sket 


briefly some of the larger movem 
have taken place in the internal ee 
colleges in the last half-century 
Buchtel 
definite concept 


what it was for. 


College was founded ther 


of what a coll 


eve Ww 


This concept was |! 


common by those who administered 


and by the publie. Colleges wer 


intellectual discipline of young peo; 


the perfection of their acquaintar 


letters and the arts. Many years bef 


leges had been primarily training s 


for ministers. But this time had p 


it was no longer expected that gra 


would make practical use of what 


learned in college, except possibly as t 


ers. Most young men who attended 


later went into some profession. B lt 
lege degree was not a prerequisite 
The college cater 


limited group, not wholly selected 


fessional training. 


basis of wealth, but rather the smal! 
ber which possessed either the means 
determination to get that precious 
modity, a college education. 

And the a single r 
through which all passed alike. The 


consisted of Latin, Greek, mathemati 


had 


? 
eollege 


philosophy with a very little nat 


ence and some political economy. Cs 


institutions gave a little perfunctory 
in modern languages or history. T! 
riculum was the same for all, ex 

there were a few insignificant options 


last year or two. Moreover it was su 


§ and 
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same throughout the country. 
ne a little better in some institu- 
thers. But all holders of the 
had been subjected to practi- 


same discipline and had studied 


The college was con 
as an intellectual gymnasium where 


rrew strong through handling 


? { 


d of mental dumb-bells. 
intry possessed no adequate SYS 
‘ondary schools, therefore students 
epared for collegiate study either 
i] fitting schools or at academies 
d and operated by the colleges 
es. There were no standardizing 
s, no accredited lists. Each institu- 
termined for itself by means of ex- 
ms who should enter and who 
graduate, guided only by the con- 
of its officers. 
al eauses conspired to wreck this 
dispensation. The first was the sud- 
d the rapid expansion of the field of 
lge. Even in 1870 the natural sci 
ere demanding recognition. In the 
years a whole group of so-called 
ences economies, sociology, psy- 
*te.—have developed. Could they 
‘ed by an institution that was de- 
to fit men to grapple with the com- 
‘oblems of modern life? Evidently 
jut could their inclusion be made to 
with the theory of the college as an 
tual gymnasium? For a while it 
itly assumed that it could. If Greek 
fifty pound dumb-bell, biology had 
ps a weight of ten pounds, while so- 
was a kind of light wooden con- 
weighing possibly a pound and a 
sut this way madness lay. The 
le result was that the intellectual 
nasium theory broke down. 
m a belief in the universal validity of 
subjects as instruments for mental 


training the colleges went to the other ex 
treme. All subjects were assumed to be 
equally profitable and worthy of the under 
graduate’s attention. Naturally he could 
not study them all. He should, therefore, 
be allowed to chose those which he desired 
to pursue and so make up enough work t 
occupy him for four years. This was the 
elective system. During the latter part 
of the nineteenth century every colleg 
that wished » thought progressive 
adopted it. Under its influence the classical 
tradition died out, and the old-fashioned 
egllege course disappeared. But of late 
there has been a violent reaction away 
from the elective system. Colleges have 
been seeking for some new unifying prin 
ciple which shall give definiteness and pur- 
pose to the college course. Thus far the 
search has been vain. 

Meanwhile a great new force had been 
spontaneously generated. The United 
States now has a system of public secondary 
education. It is imperfect as yet. But al 
ready the country is covered with a net- 
work of public high schools which offer in- 
struction not only in those ancient dis 
ciplines that form the general cultural 
background of the race, but also in many 
of the newer branches of knowledge that 
onee were the exclusive monopoly of the 
colleges. The colleges no longer need to 
maintain their own academies. Almost 
every boy and girl can secure the required 
preparation in a local publie school. Many 
high schools indeed are prepared to give a 
part of the college course. A college edu- 
cation has ceased to be a rare and precious 
thing. On the contrary, colleges are put to 
it to accommodate the ever increasing num- 
bers of young people that come to them 
from the high schools. 

Is it any wonder that the condition of 
the colleges in the last few years has be- 
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jtic? They have lost the compass 
which guided them so long. That compass, 
as some unkind critics have suggested, may 
have been like the Chinese compass, point- 
ing south instead of north; but at least it 
When 


Buchtel was founded I doubt if any one 


was an instrument to steer by. 


ever seriously asked the question: What is 
a college? In the last fifteen years that 


question has been iterated and reiterated. 


What is a 


twenty different official answers. 


college ? There are some 
The Car 
negie Foundation for the Advancement of 
The North 


Central Association of Colleges and Second- 


Schools the 


Teaching has one definition. 


ary to which University of 
Akron belongs, has another; the Regents of 
the University of the State of New York 
another, and so on. These definitions rep- 


resent various attempts to standardize col- 
leges. They have been made necessary by 


lack the 


scope of college education, by the readiness 


the of common agreement as to 
of some institutions unscrupulously to ad- 
vertise themselves as colleges without pos- 
sessing the facilities for higher training and 


old- 


new 


by the fact that the re lationship of the 
fashioned college to a diverse group of 
institutions secondary and higher had to be 
determined. 

But if you examine all of these definitions 
of a college you are immediately struck by 
one common characteristic. They deal only 
with externals. A college is an institution 
with so and so much money in the way of 
endowment and so and so many professors ; 
requiring so many units of secondary school 


study for entrance and so many hours for 


graduation; possessed of such and such li- 
Not a 


word about its purpose, not a word about 


brary and laboratory equipment. 
the quality of instruction, not a word about 
the results of college training expressed in 


terms of human character and capacity. 


The current definitions of 


lege no more describe the true quality 
institution than an architect’s plan 
house reveals the character of its inr 
The standardizing movement of t 
few years in one sense is worse than 


quate. It has been in part the caus 


kind of creeping paralysis which has spr 


over the whole body of American edue 
It has made every one, students and 
think of 
time spent and amounts covered. 


ers alike, education in 


have fifteen units of secondary scho 
the books 


to your eredit on of t} 


school you can claim admission to 
If you have scored one hundred and t) 
semester hours in college, the eolleg 
The whole 


you a degree. 


American secondary and collegiate ed 


tion to-day is based on a system of 


credits. Education is measured by 
recorded in the office of the registrar 


Now | would not be understood 


a standard 


wen 


structur 


that the standardizing movement has 


altogether deleterious. Far from it 
thing of the sort was temporarily n 


in the interests of honesty and pr 


~~ 


But it is like stryehnine—a small dos 


useful stimulant to the heart. A larg 
is deadly. I believe our hearts ha 
been sufficiently stimulated. 
aspects of a standard collegiate inst 
are now familiar to most persons w 
Most 


colleges now conform to the prescript 


econeerned with them. respe 
standardizing agencies, as far as cont 
is desirable. What is now needed is 
emphasis on personal power and 

ment, a new body of principles in 


ance with which the purpose and n 


The ext 


the college of liberal arts can be shap¢ 


short, a new gospel of higher liberal « 
tion. 
would by now have been necessar: 


Even if there had been no war ' 
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s resulting from the war render it 
mperative. 
ixiom that the character of an in- 
ist be determined by the needs 
and of the country and district 
s located. Any institution that 
- fails to satisfy these needs will 
to exist. College officers must 
vive earnest study to the needs of 
neluding the immediate future— 
their respective environments. 
nstitute the touchstone whereby 
The college of 


usly failed to satisfy the needs 


»y must be tested. 


vn day and of the years immediately 
It was first supplemented by 

s of institutions I have attempted 
be earlier in this address, and then 
ransformed into a new kind of col- 
The college of 1910 we 
It is the 1910 model 
have 


s gone. 
standardizing agencies 
eerned. It is already out of ad- 
with the problems of 1920. The 
eds of 1920 and 1925 suggest the 
s of a program of reform. By way 
ision I shall venture to point out 
believe the principal items in this 
im should be. 
time now devoted to general educa- 
bviously too long, much longer than 
ther country, with the result that 
in students are late in entering 
work. Now there is nothing sac- 
it the four-year college course. It 
very ancient historical sanction, and 
tion whatever under the logic of 
social conditions. Its curtailment 
sought by each institution in the 
‘most appropriate to its own situa- 
lt should be sought by groups of in- 
ns acting together. The guiding 
however, should be the eventual 
tration in secondary institutions of 
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all strictly secondary studies and the free- 
ing of the college for the pursuit of higher 
education. 

Students must work harder than they 
The world has 
Pro 


There is not enough of 


bave ever worked before. 
thrown away a quarter of its capital. 
duction still halts. 
the necessities of life to go around. College 
men and women inevitably furnish the lead- 
ers for the country, although of course not 
all college graduates turn out to be leaders. 
Those now in college will have to see demoe 
racy through its tempestuous adolescence, 
which is just beginning. On them will rest 
a new responsibility to understand compli- 
eated international situations. Idlers are 
not preparing to meet these obligations and 
ean not be allowed to share the facilities 


provided by public appropriations or by 


philanthropy for the training of leaders. 


Means must be devised to test the capac- 
ity and achievements of students. The pos- 
session of an A.B. degree should stand for 
something definite in the way of personal 
power. This is a new field for the college 
to enter. But the recent work of psycholo- 
gists and especially the wholesale experi- 
ments in grading and testing the national 
army give promise of the development of an 
effective method for the measurement of 
mental ability. On the 


especial obligation to adapt and apply it. 


college rests an 


The so-called curricula of colleges of lib- 
eral arts should be recast in accordance with 
the following principles: First, the core of 
a modern liberal education must be the so 
cial sciences. Out of the chaos of war and 
the still greater turmoil that has succeeded 
arises one categorical imperative for the 
The modern educated man must 
It was his ignorance of it, 


college. 
know his world. 
the ignorance of thinkers, the ignorance of 
leaders, that more than anything else led 
to the awful calamities of the past five 
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years. However useful as specialties other 
subjects may be, or however interesting as 
avenues of self-development, they can not 
now without a background of social sciene 
constitute a liberal education. Secondly, 
the artificial barriers between departments 
and subjects of study must gradually be 
broken down. There must be a new fusion 
of related branches, a new synthesis of 
knowledge. The country has recently had 
a brief but illuminating object lesson of 
such a synthesis in the war issues course 
under the 8. A. T. C. The principle there 
illustrated is applicable to other groups of 
subjects. Thirdly, college courses must be 
so organized that to the utmost possible ex- 
tent the work of students may consist of the 
solution of problems. It is only that knowl- 
edge which we win for ourselves that has 
vitality. It is only the independent pursuit 
of knowledge that attracts a virile mind. 
These are old truths. They have been sadly 
neglected in the development of the college 
course. There is too much spoon feeding, 
too much canned information and opinion. 
I am proposing nothing less than the com- 
plete revolution of college pedagogy in a 
number of old and firmly intrenehed de- 
partments. But let us keep in mind the 
reason. The college of liberal arts is a place 
to train leaders. Otherwise it has no justi- 
fication. Intellectual leaders have always 
been problem solvers. The leaders of to- 
day and to-morrow surely have greater need 
for this quality than the majority of their 
predecessors. 

I submit this program to my fellow 
craftsmen of the faculty and administra- 
tion of the Municipal University of Akron. 
There is nothing inspired about it, in spite 
of the somewhat dogmatic manner of its 
presentation. If they find anything useful 
in it 1 shall be happy indeed. The new task 
of the colleges is obviously to get square 


with the times. They may do it 
by twos, as the animals entered 
in mass formation. Personally I 
in individual action, in bold ex; 
conscientiously worked out by sing 
tutions. For undertaking new ex; 
the municipal university has ps 
vantages. Its patrons and supp 
under its hand. It is independent 
side opinion as few other institut 
I have ventured these suggestj 
eause I have special faith in this 


sity, which has risen pheenix-like f; 


ashes of a thing outworn. In its né 


it has attacked the problems of its 
ency with singular originality and eff 
ness. As one of a small band of p 
the great new enterprise of higher ¢ 
tion under municipal control it has 
won high reputation throughout 
try. I confidently expect it 
and still larger contributions t 
velopment of higher education 
United States. 

SAMUEL P. | 

DIRECTOR OF THE AMERICAN Coun 
ON EDUCATION 


A PREREQUISITE TO DEMOCRATIC 
METHODS IN SCHOOL ADMIN 
ISTRATION 


A WIDESPREAD desire for more 
in school administration seems 
matched by valid and practicabl 
for organizing and carrying out 
methods and plans. Moreover 
exists about the fundamentals of s 
ministration itself. A lack of ur 
ing as to the processes involved 
ing a school or school System obtains 
confused analogies are constant] 
such a way as to add to the gene! 
understanding. First aid for 
school officials as well as for thos 
be democratie ought to include 
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ration itself in order that offi Now when a teachers’ council or a radical 
apply general principles to con- representative of the teachers demands a 
us in ways likely to attain more democratic administration of the 
schools, the principal or superintendent is 
r participation in school admin- ataloss to understand this demand because 
the part of teachers must be he does not see how efficient work can be 
’ 1 by more careful thinking done under a democratic plan of adminis- 
ir pr »blem. tration. 
rs and school officials have talked Let him, however, separate what he has 
ut ‘‘administration,’’ ‘‘admin- done into its two main elements. First, 
‘‘exeeutive functions,’’ and ‘‘ex- there is the matter of deciding upon the 
rvision’’ that these expressions form of report to be used and whether or 
merete significance and the de- not to adopt it. This is evidently the pol- 
he processes have not stood out in’ icy-determining function. Under a demo- 
igh relief. Administration is a cratic plan of administration this whole 
x process and needs to be analyzed scheme would be debated and approved by 
nstituent elements in order to find representatives of the teachers or by the 
each element should be handled and whole body of teachers and, if adopted as a 
the best conditions for its suecess. school policy, would be inaugurated by the 
nistration certainly includes two decision of the teachers themselves. 
shable elements, first, policy-de- Having cooperatively decided to follow 
and seeond, policy-executing. this particular policy as represented by the 
lently is one source of confusion. new form of reports, the administration 
sion also ineludes these two same must then take the logical next step—the 
ts—first, the matter of deciding upon inauguration and working of the policy, 
‘ds of performance which are to be that is, its execution. If the execution of 
under supervision, and second, the policy is a more or less simple matter 
executing of these standards by about which there can be no particular dis- 
reports, and conferences. agreement, the executing can go on with 
istinetion above raised is the crux ~Prussian-like efficiency under the direction 
situation to-day so far as our present of persons arranged in direct line of au- 
n of thought is concerned. A ecare- thority. Wherever differences of opinion 
of the differences between policy- arise as to important details of policy, here 
ning and policy-executing will help again appears the other aspect of school ad- 


many of the present difficulties in ministration, policy-determining, and under 


ministration and will pave the way a democratic plan of administration those 
rative plans. coneerned must confer before proceeding 
principal or superintendent of further. 
s who in his office decides to intro- At this point it is well frankly to ac- 
his school or school system, let us knowledge the educational implications in- 
new form for making out reports, volved in any plan of cooperative manage- 
n proceeds to the inauguration of ment. If an educated constituency is nec- 
v plan, exercises the two separate essary for the success of political democ- 
listinet funetions above described. racy, then it may fairly be said that educa- 
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be many times more necessary for 
rm of democracy in the occupations 
undeniably true that the suecessful ad 
ministration of schools on a participation 
basis involves the continued growth of all 
the teaching body in knowledge about 
school administration. 
It is well, moreover, to recognize the 
evitableness of more democratic plans 
government in industry, commerce, and 


occupations, and to guide the process 


change on the basis of a thorough under 
standing of what administration is and of 


the implications involved in cooperative 
control. 
Principals of schools and superintendents 


of school systems would find more satisfac 


tion in their work and would in reality gain 


in professional usefulness if they could 


spend most of their energies educating 


teachers to take part in the determining 


of school policies. Principals and superin- 
tendents would act as parliamentary lead- 
ers in the process, and would later execute 
these policies. Thus they would act as chair- 
men of faculties and representative groups 
for the threshing out of policies to be fol- 
lowed, and then as the executive officers of 
the school system to command the efficient 
machinery for the carrying out of these pol- 
icies. This machinery should be just as 
effective for the carrying out of its purposes 
as that of any industrial, commercial, or 
military organization, and would have the 
backing of the majority concerned. 

One advantage of the plan here proposed 
would be that the 
would be lifted out of his present precarious 


school administrator 
situation in which he is being ground be- 
tween the upper and nether millstones—the 
The 


confusion of thought about the superintend- 


board of edueation and the teachers. 


ent’s job has led to his being too often lim- 


ited on the strictly executive side, where he 


ought to be given full play, a 


little limited on the policy-detern 
A superintendent once complai 
hampering influences put upon 
remarked, ‘‘Imagine a cashier 
who had to get every loan appr 
board of managers.’’ As a matt 


however, this is exactly what th 


a bank has to do. This superint 
so hampered in developing effe 
chinery for carrying out his p 
as a product of pure annoyance, 
tremely autocratic in dealing w 
of policy relating to the teachers 
he should have done, of course 
ordinate some of his personal desi: 
bilize the public opinion of his t 
matters of school policy, and den 
the name of the teaching body of t 
the opportunity to execute thesé 

an effective manner. Opposition 
removal to another city, there 
over again. 

Analogies from business ars 
valid, yet it is a disconcerting 
many school people still talk as if | 
prises were managed by one mai 
matter of fact, in most of the larg: 
commercial 


trial and 


portant policy is decided without 


enterprist 


ence—in most cases in a confere! 
cials of coordinate rank. Furt 
than 300 leading plants throu 
country have some form of emp 
ticipation in management. On 
superintendent has well said, ** 
afford to be less democratic than 
What is the superintendent’s 


He snou 


ize the professional information w 


the board of education ? 


teachers in his school system 


should bring the policies worked 
educational forces of the commu 


+} 


is, the teachers, to bear upon 
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The board of education, then, 
nowledge of what the city wants, 
responsible for rejecting or ap- 
for the 
* education is, in the last analysis, 


the policies thus proposed, 


y the people to control their schools. 
ther advantage of the separation pro- 


| between policy-determining and pol- 


a8 & WD 


r 


"PAS 


iting functions is that it avoids the 
often inherent in so-called ‘‘govern- 
experts.’’ Government by experts 
ist thing we want in a democratic 
The expert must always convince 
What we do need, however, is 
This raises the ques- 


nan. 
by experts. 
ere can we find expert knowledge 
‘ation? It is easy to prove that the 
rs haven’t it. It is perhaps easier 
demonstrate that the principals and 
ntendents of schools as a body do 
d ean not possess expert knowledge 
‘ation, chiefly because so many of 
ire no longer teaching. In coopera- 
ywever, there is some likelihood that 
se highly trained people, some sitting 
higher places and viewing the work 
le, even if they are out of contact 
: classrooms ; and the larger number 
the real work of education in guid- 
lividual children and groups of chil- 
even if not able to see the woods for 
; may pool their knowledge, meet 


endly, strenuous, and frequent con- 


, and work out policies better than 


those followed at the present time. 
lt would be a poor time now to say that 


teache 


Is 


rs can never understand school ad- 
ration, because if they can not under- 
policies which vitally affect their 

the classroom, then they are not 


‘competent to work effectively with chil- 


one m 


y 


It is a poor time, too, to claim that 


an, even if assisted by numerous ‘‘ex- 
ve departments,’’ can be competent to 
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work out the policies for a school or school 
system and to control intelligent people 
who are doing all the actual work with the 
children. 

It is to the credit of boards of education 
that they have refused to believe that any 
one human being should set himself up 
against the opinion of the board of educa- 
tion, with the mutterings of the teachers at 
his back, and demand that 
should be approved. The present task is an 
educational one within the profession, to 
unite the opinion of all those engaged in the 


his policies 


educational process so that a better system 
If 
deterred by the knowledge that his teachers 
are ignorant of administrative problems, the 
superintendent must remember that they 
always will be ignorant until they begin to 
learn, and that learning by doing is the 


of administration will be made possible. 


best way. 

Present evils in the matter of supervision 
ery aloud for rectification, and help in the 
solution of these problems would be gained 
by a study of the same distinction proposed, 
that of policy-determining as against pol 
icy-executing. A manual training super- 
visor was appointed to watch over the af- 
fairs of six manual training teachers in the 
junior high schools of an American city. 
He brought to his task an assortment of 
preconceived theories, sat in his private 
office without ever teaching any children, 
and proceeded to write courses of study, 
Nat- 
urally the teachers themselves sat back and 


hold meetings, and issue directions. 


took littie interest in cooperative improve- 
ment of their work. Would not his posi- 
tion have been improved and his prestige 
increased if he had acted as a parliamen- 
tary chairman to help these teachers work 
out their own courses of study and their 
Then, 


when he proceeded on his visits or asked for 


own standards of performance? 
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insisted on maintaining certal cutive of the school or school sys 

ds, he would have had behi l , the principal * superintende! 
‘ight of publie opinion and the ap 
of his group. Under 


yroposed, teachers of geography forms of par 


other subjects would cooperatively tration, then we should heartily 


+ 


standards, and supervisors it. In some city systems a 
would be charged with the enforcing and council is an annoyance to all 
maintaining of these standards, such super eerned—to the superintendent 
vision to be earried out aceording t 0] must consult with people before d 
icies determined by majority vote. he wishes to do, and t 

If it be answered that courses of study they must give time to work wh 
are now worked out cooperatively and text futile. 


} . 
7 


books selected by majority vote, this, of There are, of course, many g 
course, may be freely admitted. Yet there nings, more especially in colleg: 
are still too many committees composed of school faculties than in city sch 
teachers and higher officials in which the In a few American cities, howey 
majority opinion is overruled either by the teachers’ council is growing to | 
weight of the officials in the meeting itself force and council delegates take 
or by decisions made after committee re- their constituents a discussion of 
ports are completed. Such irregularities trative problems which is bound 
discourage all efforts towards cooperation. a good effect in educating all the 
The teachers’ council to advise the sup- body. It is extremely important 
erintendent seems to be an attempt to bring that any experiments in democratic 
about a more democratic administration. istration be reported promptly t 
If its advice is followed by the superintend cational journals in order that mist 
ent, still the superintendent must take all may be avoided and confusions cl 
the responsibility for the success of the All sudden changes and dramat 
policy adopted. A teachers’ council has no_ rations of new plans should be 
responsibility whatever for taking the con- but Americans will rejoice to see a 
sequences of its recommendations. Further, understanding about these difficult 
why should the time of valuable teachers be _lems, a franker discussion of the d 
taken in conference on propositions in and beginnings in experimentati 
which they have no authority except an seem to promise progress. 
advisory one? It is useless to go far in Best of all, teachers will be he 
democracy without putting authority and the world in its struggle for safe 
responsibility upon the same persons. Ac-_ racy, and particularly the men and w 
cording to the plan proposed in this paper, of more limited education, who are 
authority and responsibility for adopted to work out effective plans in indust1 
policies rest upon the teaching body (under commerce. All teachers desire to d 
the parliamentary leadership of principal for our whole educational system 1s 
or superintendent), and authority together upon the purpose of helping to s 
with responsibility for executing these pol- problems. We must first, however, ana.) 


icies is concentrated in the hands of the ex- and understand the process of den 
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ation, aS a necessary prerequisite 
,uguration. 
JoHN M. BREWER 


NIVERSITY 


MOCRACY AND THE PRIVATE 
PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 
\L responsibility, initiative, and 
ted activity are characteristics of 
a democracy which we in these 
States have long prided ourselves 
Do the private schools contribute 
the development of these powers 
1? That they taught 
either by forceful precept or in- 
doubtful. 


acquisition of a body of knowl- 


ean be 
y example, seems highly 


rom one or more fields can produce 
npy result may still be cherished by 
lueators who have never heard of 
the facing of 


these 


Dewey. Rather by 
qualities 


and 


s which require 


ir existence be recognized 
The training of these traits, 
‘an be aceomplished only through 
lying the opportunities for their 
How do the private preparatory 

s measure up to the acid test? 
nerally speaking these schools are the 
rds in the edueational world. They 
hanged less in the last thirty years 
ny other type of teaching institu- 
The privately endowed colleges have 
| radically by comparison. It is in 
years of the course, the 
‘orresponding to the public high 
that their and alle- 
to tradition are so marked. It is 
these important years, also, that 


ist four 


conservatism 


foundations should be laid for those 


es of which democracies so fondly 
m themselves the fortunate pos- 


purpose of these schools is to get 


pupils into college. The develop- 


ment of character and cultivation of mind, 
attempted, are 
failed in 


though often sincerely 


secondary objects. If a school 
this primary object, it would soon be com- 
Now 


requirements 


pelled to close its doors. this meet- 


ing with college entrance 
has given rise to a course of study, which 
the the ad- 


examinations, ean be no 


is directed in main toward 


mission There 
are so 
this 


the 


quarrel with this, so long as we 


complacent and inert in regard to 
test the 


colleges in yielding to outside pressure for 


final and backwardness of 
This course of study then, 
the 


he pressed 


improving it. 


fashioned from needs already ex- 


plained, can not very vigor- 


ously to answer for its development of 
traits. If it 
something in this direction as by-product, 
But 


democratic accomplishes 


well and good. its chief business is 
of another sort. 

In addition to providing a course of 
study which will give each pupil a pass 
into the academic shades beyond, the pre- 
paratory school carries on one other con- 
spicuous activity. It is profoundly inter- 
ested in athletic To the teams 
is given a large part of the afternoons and 
While only a small 
proportion of the boys go out for the 
different branches of sport, the body of 


students is deeply interested in the suc- 


victories. 


Saturday mornings. 


cess of their mates in interscholastic com- 
petitions and lines the bleachers in goodly 
when big games are scheduled. 
life 


demanding 


number 
On this side be a 
little more that 
the school show results of a kind consistent 


of school we can 


insistent in 


with our national belief in democracy’s 
Here the chances for 
Ath- 
eur- 


obvious superiority. 
democratic development are greater. 
letics are nearer to life than the 
riculum. 

Is there a third field of activity? There 


are certain cultural and social occupations 
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which take some he time outside of with its rivals, taking up a ney 
school and athletic requirements. Dra- of sport, having a debating societ 


matic, debating, musical, and literary ticipation in a patriotic parad 


} 


clubs do exist and most private schools ing a drive for funds in the int 


publish a paper. But many schools lack some worthy project that is to 


entirely all such interests save the journal mined upon. There is no open fo: 


istic one and, where they are carried on, the expression and exchange of 
it 1S generally without excessive encourage- views, but a decision reached hel 


ment from faculty and headmaster. doors of the faculty room or m 


Here then is the general scheme of the by the head master alone. 1! 
private school. Surely we can demand of nounced to the school in asse1 
these schools that they shall display a con- prime opportunity for democrat 
sistent purpose, with some fair measure of ing by the town meeting is 


attainment, in earrying on and encourag- avoided. 


] 


ing activities which shall produce initia- Again, rules and regulations 


tive and individual responsibility in the’ the daily routine are always faecu 


boys intrusted to their eare. If every- and by that august body imposed 


thing is done to keep the democecratie aim lack the sanction of the stud 


‘ nt 
li 
of self-directed activity always in the fore-  gelyes and are generally broken 
ground in connection with the course of punity when the need therefore arises 

, athletie ‘ ea intere . Ta . , 
study, athletics, and other interests, we no superior’s eye is upon the pr 


‘ 


~*~ ' waditahie aving ee ; 
shall aequit them eredita Iy of having culprit. This is regarded as fa 
er . eo "wr Tea » "IE e Livie ; 
perfor med the ir highest social and ciVIC  gchool-boy ethics. One reason 
duties, even if they have not consciously : 
1 4] a 1 of these regulations are without t} 
attempted the training of these menta , . ced a 
: aes > tion of the pupils is that they r 
characteristics by providing numerous Op- , . 
sip eie Th , exe adult sanction as well. Who ever 
portunities for their operation. This lat- , , , 
; , ' for example, of a library reading-1 
ter attitude is as yet confined to those , aac 
' which no communication could t 
institutions and educators who are pio- 4] age : 
a, eal og without permission, or an institut 
neers and seers of visions. But it is at ) d hich 1 
= enal, 1n which the members 
just this point that the private schools are I ; 
. rel ; 
nm . . ) "00 er woor 0 
weakest. Their democratie protestations from room to room ot 0 
are perhaps sincere but really without file. A study hour ean be cond 
content or conerete purpose. The system, which communication upon necessar 
as a whole, is an autocracy, thinly-veiled ‘?S May take place between a ! 
in places, tempered by a laissez-faire atti- couples at onee and without first 
tude which promenades under the cloak of ing permission, if the one and o 
freedom for individual growth. The proof lation is that the comfort and satis 
lies in an examination of a typical school and convenience of all shall be 
day from the calendar of one of these by each and this rule be the result 
private institutions. discussion in open meeting of tl 
n the first place there is no offici is- ions of a study period. Similarly, gr 
In the first place tl no official d tions of tudy period. Simila 
cussion by the student body of questions can pass to and fro in easy, 
affecting school policy. It matters not fashion, not without noise, to be su 


whether it is joining an athletic league without disorder or any need 
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might be added that the 

course of study in fail- 
the real individual needs is a 
g factor to many of our dull or 

hours. 

- opportunities for demo- 
ning which are, as a rule, 
disregarded in the private 

parents are being told that 


good citizens in embryo through 


responsibility is a serious aim, 


littering the rooms, carving 
nd school furniture, and show- 
‘d for school property which, 


vould bring them an uncom- 


“quaintanece with the police and 


All this is, of course, frowned 


S hool and punished if the eul- 


discovered, but it never stops the 


ever will. As a matter of fact, 


simple to inculeate a respect 


prope rty and to develop a keen 


tween groups in keeping school 


order and floors free from rub- 


; 


? 


our headmasters prefer to pat- 
it training in citizenship, while 

engenders the double evil of 
iess to public property and lost 


ies for cultivating cooperative 


r the publie good. 


here ever a time when the demand 


knowledge of modern history 
re entrance was more vocifer- 
it ever been clearer that the 
reconstruction can only be 
and women whose thorough 
social and industrial condi- 
eds from studies and enthu- 


gun in early youth? Who to-day 


rte 


iin that a mastery of the most 


and practical text-book on civics 


ms 


~ 
4 


for training in citizenship, 
rst-hand study, through obser- 


f institutions at work, of city gov- 


the 


courts, industrial plants, and 


0 


social agencies of various sorts? But, as a 
general thing, we may examine the private 
schools in vain for any signs of response 
to these multitudinous demands for prog- 
ress and liberalization. The schoolmen 
who so often rule and strangle them, sti 
fling the fresh powers of mind and heart 
which we in blind faith are 

their archaic institutions, prefer to pass 
these activities on to the college for 
guidance and development. ‘‘There is the 
proper place,’’ they say, ‘‘for modern 
history, sociology, and civic We be 
lieve,’’ they continue, ‘‘that the war is a 
fuller justification for the old system of 
instruction than the less-enlightened pub 
lie now appreciates.’’ ‘‘Back to the 
classics!’’ is often their war-ery. 

Of course there are exceptions. Self 
government does obtain in some of the 
private schools. Progressive ideas have 
found lodgment in the minds of some of 
the pedagogues. Modern history and cur- 
rent events figure in the curricula in some 
of our preparatory institutions. Inde 
pendence, initiative, and responsibility are 
not merely words to gather in more pupils 


in the discourses of some of our school 


heads. But in the main, and especially 


in the east, our private schools which are 
preparing boys for college are pitifully 
ignorant or woefully neglectful of thos« 
powers of mind which a new era is de 
manding of its coming citizens. 


WituiaM CHuRCHILL GERRISH 
BosTon 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
THE FUTURE OF ENGLISH CHURCH SCHOOLS 
Tue Times Educational Supplement prints 
the following circular addressed to corre 
spondents of Church of England schools on 
behalf of the National Society, with reference 
to the minister of education and to religion in 


the schools: 
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THE SALARIES OF TEACHERS IN 
ndent 


some 


Mr. Fisher’s proposals 


1 school managers should ma 
and to this e 


that no church ° The statisties in questi 


roken front; 
transferred to universities, show that half of 
gather less than 500 marks a y: 

£ 4} } 


fees, and 40 per cent. of them 
5,000 marks private 1 
taxes, Yet 


about forty-one 
pos spent more than a se 
il edueation author 
+} one ti 
anagers to embark on exter hem wlll n 
: , . - 
this consideration vy reward wil 


ce with Mr. Fisher 1 ¥ “om 
I But even a professorship is 


devotion t 

or pooling the resources < 1 
and in teaching The “ ordinary ” profe 

= 


of 4.200 marks and mr gr 


I 


: ;, 
1 managers should do all tha ‘ 
with a rent allowance of 1, 


scho 


s necessary to keep their school buildings in a me a 
; : The “ extraordinary ” professors s 


; 


and sanitary condition, and help by way of 1 ri ; 7 

: . ami . an ise to 4.800 marks. esid 
»f such work will be forth d rise to 4 mars . , 
certain 


grants towards the cost J 

heretofore from the National Society the professors get a 

rom various d ; their lecture fees. Altogether 
need not regard of an ordinary professor 

yusness demands for immediate extensive de 6.700 and 9,100 marks; that 
buildings, nor threats of the ordinary from 5,700 to 7,500 


pments nhs ho ht 


as 
liocesan school associations; 
with too much come 


managers 
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» with the teachers conditions, wi 
the fitting schools for 
led. They begin with 


1e years of the 


NS ON HIGHER EDUCATION OF THE 
NAL CITIZENS’ CONGRESS 
(" tize ns’ , 
That niess 
cig cure these increased er 
ech President S. 
fee citer me ay tions they will inevitably be st 
school of Ap} ied seience, inferior grade, classes w 
usLY ad pte d the fol ow- -e has shown to be w 
] l¢ liox re 


- ™ That the 


é 


le interee+ in hi 


ped since the Wor!ld War o See 
1] 1 tech are denied the 


leves an 


to 
unprecedented number of  C4tion under 
h , in enroll in institut 


their work; 
That sinee « 


source tor the sul 


and 


een enormous 


and applie 


tion demands 


which portunity be 


college gation and 
emergency, research professors 
id economi Ss, pr ved in the metho is of resear< h; 
to meet the increased cost That t , n these ends 


to take eare of the large en 
i immediately to a thorough 


public opinion throughout the 


led neé 


used cost of living has com- pressing and unparallel 


and university teachers to re higher learning. 


hat they may accept positions Therefore, we, the 


istry, where the remuneration Citizens’ Conferen 
ble them to support their fam upon the people of thi 
and to provide a satisfactory liberal support for their col f universit 
these 


r children. and both publie and private, i 


ese conditions have left the institu tutions may adequatel ffecti minist 
arning with greatly reduced staffs the needs of the 


teachers, which, even under pre-war fare. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE NEW YORK FED 
ERATION OF LABOR CONCERNING THE 
EDUCATION OF APPRENTICES 


the committee 
proposals 


term of 


organ 
-conon 


this 


of the 


parties to this agreement hereby } 


to cooperate 


| with the publie school 


‘ation and vocati 


in the trade 


the shall become 


end that each apprentice 


ough mechanic, with the knowledge of 


requisite 
the seience and physics of the trade; instruction in 
mechanical drawing, the mathematics and mecha: 

| processes of the trade, and the manipulation of 
the 


to the study of civies, history of the indus 


ls of trade. Attention shall also ly 


ry, Americanization, and such other subjects as 
seem proper to develop the technical, moral and 
patriotic standards that make for good citizenship 
and sturdy manhood. 

must have reached the 


2. Apprentices age of 


sixteen years and passed the eighth grade in scho 
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hefore enter 


yprentices n 


and twentieth years), 


months’ 
ot showing progress Col 
by the 
having the qual 
mech; 
ung school can 


_ 


PRESIDENTIAL CANDII 
EDUCATION 


Bureau of Education 


the 


THE 


THI 
statements made t bureau, 


ator Harding, Governor Cox, 


R rOSevV«E It, and Governor C 


statement Senator Harding say 
I think it is highly important 


plate the cause of education fro: 
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t t reby that there sha high s hools have |} en f[ led l e@ corn 
iss the right { states From them the pupus go to r state univers 
t I 10 tI K t S excet As I u lersta i t v ir j " gy r < 

get t broader view] t gress to the very necessa ’ pos stirring t 

AKIng not e progr . lay n 1 into an iW ned appre i ) s ¥ 

ition { ft mportance <¢ h w! nust g + r scl at I 
3 i are coming to a who s oO of th very vital r is of tl h - 
t their need of more gener 


One ean only feel amazement that THE BUDGET OF THE NEW YORK CITY 
tar n coming to a realization of BOARD OF EDUCATION 


g [HE public school budget for 1921, adopted 
; ‘ ’ Y 
s and we ha by the New York City Board of Education 
¢ } tless ry t S yf - . o) . 14 
& , — n August 25, is $143,549,019.88. For salaries 
VOTR, ” . . 
= fees Or compensation for members t the 
Yer the suggestion, which was « . 
supervising and teaching staff, ineluding 
h I introduced in t] senate 
atte ce officers. the mount asked is &72 
to Congress. I had learned from attendat — 5 unt asked 1 si 
of the reasons for the back 144,886.95. This is known as the genera 
rican trade in South America was school fund. For salaries, fees or mpe 
American commercial agents to tion for members of the a iministration staff 
SI sh language. With that thought and all other emp! yees, ineluding jal tor 
guag ’ 
1 a bill with the hope that the service, kn wn as the specia school fund. 
f Kdueation might do some thing $5,466,326.29 js request d For ther neces 
ne of S& sh i ‘ } . 
g I nish in ir pu . sary incidental and conti gent expenses, in 
rse, the federal bureau could do 


cluding ordinary repairs to buildings and the 
latory character, but it could be 2 2 . . . . 
; purchase of fuel, supplies, text-books, school 


. 
gy tf student of our publie s« hools d ; i 
apparatus, furniture and fixtures and other 
with some modern language of 
articles and service necessary for the proper 
maintenanes operat nd support - th, 
{ writes 1 } +} ] 
schools, libraries and er educational, socia 
these days about the work of 1 or recreational affairs and interests under its 
yet the plans that are mad management and dire« n $15,992,901.68 
rerve i vigilant attention to \ inted: $9.877.637 16. the mount estiy ted 
ir whole @lvlliza n, the choo is receiv ible for the st ite shou | hy lad i 
\\ we ure the servi el ] . 
easu’re neé rvice : I from th 
3 WwW not escape the belet that : 
i ‘ 
The running expenses for 1921 e put at 
iking sufficient contribution for th, 
. : $91,904,114.93 For the current vear they at 
h city and country there 1s ’ 
- - al 9" rt’ | 
, . . i S68 2840 09 ) he snecia revenye honds 
rely new plan of financial aid 8,540,024.19 The 1™ ( l 
} + 
Ss it seems to me that your Congress completely authorized during 1920 amount t 
ken such an interest as would set i: $2,888,862.61; the special revenue bonds par 


purpose, nation-wide, of giving to tially authorized come to $379,914.95: tax 


A 1 lern rural school code. If neces notes authorized during 1920 amount to $15 
ral government ought to interest 816, and requests for additional funds for 


s where they are neede fe have — 
h y are needed. We hav various purposes now pet dir 
roaching crisis in the matter 


We need more acreage under « 


I 


637.46. For the acquisition of sites and cor 


struction of buildings $46,920,327.60 is asked 


re people in the country, and yet w \ ; . ne 
: . Among the elementary schools to be eo 
r it the drift will continue toward sneaty me si am, 


> structe ra the ox r r hui r 
ss the children on the farm are given Structed are the following: New buildin 
idvantages similar to those in the Vicinity of Mermaid Avenue and West Thirty- 

Ss is the solution. It has been demon second Street, Brooklyn, to relieve Publi 


, where more than 1,000 modern School 80 and annex and Publie Si he 100, 
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rs. <A building a 
York Avenue, Brooklyn, 
asked for 
33, and for sites $2,025,000. 
Is $11,500,000 is required, 
5.000 for A new tr 


2 FOO 


aining senor 


and to cost 


ides d, to seat 


», 200,000 building for the deat in 


and the si 


at SS800.000 


There will be expended on new 


unds $326,894 


7 000 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 
Tue honorary degree of 
“onferred on President 
he . Uy iversity rf N Ww 
Arizona recently. 


the the ec 


of doctor of laws was 
David Spence Hill, of 
Mexico, by tl 

University of President 
Hill 


ment 


Dr. 


delivered address at ymmence- 


exercises at Tucson. 


Irvina Fisnuer, professor of political 
sity, has been elected 


Associa 


ics Rese arch 


Bocert, of Columbia Uni- 
inated 
Wilson, 


M. T. 


ntiy non 


OFESSOR 
tariff commis 


has decli 


ty, rece 
r by Pre sident ned the 
ntment, 
Dr. THomas Huston Macrrine, president 
of To 
1916, has returned 
remain at the 
He will 


el dk avor to complete some botanical research 


emeritus of the University wa who served 


as president from 1914 to 


to Iowa City and expects to 


university during the coming year. 


work in which he was engaged at the time he 


was elected president and which was never 


the of other work. 


Jesse H. Newton, superintendent of schools 


Line In, Nebraska, 


superintendency at 


fit ished because of press 
has been appointed to 
the Denver, Colorado. 
Joun H 


at Columbus, 


FRAN( Is, superintend nt of schools 
Ohio, has accepted a position 


with the Keystone View Company. 


Dr. Heten MacMurcuy, 
appointed to take active charge 
of child welf the 


are 1n federa 


dk partment 


Columbia 


PARDEI 


Proressor Artuur M. 


from the chair of chemistry at 


‘ollege, Washingt 


head of 
fessor of chemistry at the 
Dakota, Vermillion, S. D 
W. 


has 


the 


departm: 


I hivers 


PROFESSOR GEAR SPENCER, 


been appointed 


Indi 


University, 
Latin in Franklin College, 
Dr. RAFAELLO PIccout, 
Padua, 


Italian 


Italy, has been ap 
literature and inst 
versity of California. 


WILSON 


faculty of med 


Proressor J. T. 
dean of the 
Sydney in 
Thomas Anderson 
THE New York City 


las approved plans fo 


Successlo! 


erected 


school to be 
Street and Rogers ; 

$1,500,000. The building wv 
3,000 children, having forty 


and 


lasium. 


contain a_playgrour 


The 


will 
auditorium w 


SIXTY-ONE successful candid 
‘holarships for service men 

sult of examination ¢ 
uuneed by Dr. 


f Education 


»to any c 


an 
ive been anne 
Commissioner 
entitled to g 
are given $200, half of wh 
half for maintenance. 
were awarded under the 
appropriated $30,000 for this us 


and 
Kaplan 


the Legislature increased the apy 
$60,000, half of which 


the U 


pays for tl 
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THE fami 
aide. S 
states that sal- sum of £15,000 towards the 
ol teachers of 


new building 


iversity of Adelaide 
approximately : 
: : a ill be designed to accommodate 
fiscal year beginning July 1. : 
: ps f phvsiologv. bioc] 
iry, under the new schedule, <p “eaineien eg ary 
telv $2.000 for normal school ogy and the medical library 
il] e rectec rm a ped 
r heads of departments and “!" be erected and equipped 
san ee £25,000, 
rs approximately $2,700 to 


for 1921-1923 Tue Department 


“_ 
posed budget 
government of the 


f departments and 
a standard of $3,200 Africa has provided scholarsh 


iw service, and mmerce for natives 
a standard of $2,500 for 


th extra compensation 


study abroad 
scholarships, which ha 
nmer session duty. nually agree to ta 
ent f. r three vears f 


ie’! 


) school teachers have pre- ; ” 
of education with resolutions “ their study abroad 
Tue American 
decided to establish ; niversity at C 


has purchased a site for the buildin; 


accept 


new university will be composed o 
mpany has annou bd Se 
. . 
‘ : lieve namely, Arts, 
of an educational part- we : é 
. ‘s, Commerce, 


as the Ford Technical In- eee, 
vill. be 


versity rank, which will grant 
ical, electrical and chemical 


courses will be made 

re than seventy-five tho 
the Ford Company of September there 
‘ademic department wil Oxford. The ground hi 

lete laboratories provided. ©" ired by tl 
courses will cover every der four principa 
The institute will be colleges, the cost 
question of a centrali 


finance and the problem of rend 


oe >a oift of £50.000 . . 
as made a gift £50, universities accessible to the 
Nottingham, in aid of parents. 


scheme for a Univer- , ; 
oe : PRELIMINARY plans hi 
am. £30,000 is for the build- . oe 
. " International University 
£20,000 for the foundation of a 


ns A 


first session in Bruxel 
20. The courses cover 


reEN Konow, of Norway, has _ field of higher educati 


I 


versity of Hamburg 327,000 weight on questions of cur 


establishment of a chair of will be given in the buil 
nguage and literature at Ham- Associations, and there 
be held by a Nor-_ be held a number o 

The names of those 


‘ 
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erintendent : £ 


director of Americanization 


the administration « : fessor H. E. Simm 
founded in 
Paul’s, for ndred prospective 
53 being the numbe 7 ion teachers, and visited by 
us draught rec i! persons fr ith -ommul! 
» observe » types of 
AT ; ting att he rial Tnion f ione at Akron. 
Teachers held in connection with the League Tue Bureau 
of the British Empire, a resolution was passed _ ports that the Iowa State 
to fect that South African teachers Education, in addition to it 
same privileges as Austral- for painters and machinists, 
teachers and be enabled to 1! part-time dull-season Cc 
English members of the pro- re in four counties at ninetee) 
fession for ake of two or three years’ ers. The classes are open t 
experience in EF han fourteen years of age, wl 
Tue New York Tribune devotes a page i1 in farming and who ean not tak 
August 29 to an article er > he cul vocational agricult 
ebb in democratie Ger- ley el session five days a wi 
many” with pictures of four “German” uni- veeks. is also 
versities—Leipzig, Berlin, Strasbourg and packing companies « 
Heidelberg. By way of compromise * Strass- are conducting edue: 
bourg” is so spelled. and girls of its office 


, 


the approval of the 


Hue progressive legislation recently enacted 
the University f Oxford includes the ™®& and is in part at 
; nn ° . pal fF s rranter 1? 
provision that “ The house of a husband of a ©™®! funds granted un 
kOe ee 
woman unde rgraduate may be approved tor eral \ ational act. 
her residence.” Education, whicl 
‘ ‘ , company in this 
AN institute for teachers of Americaniza- pan 4 
: , - - , ~ ovees, rovides 
tion classes was given at the University of an. ie al , 
. fe . oes take charge of the instruction giv 
Akron from August 23 to September 3 under ' ; 
ag : ae equipment and supplies are given by) 
the joint auspices of the Municipal Univer- 
sity of Akron and the Akron Board of Edu- 


eation. Classes were held in the university 


pany. In New York State the St 
tion of Labor is making efforts to 
naif . ' - apprenticeship within the scope of t 
buildings and included the following subjects: enacted part-time school law of N 
nd Administration. (Given by the state, through definite apprentices 
various organizations doing Ameri ments in each trade. 
ecanization work he state of Ohio.) ; a : : 
Racial Backgrounds. Dean Elizabeth A. Th ym p- [THE New York state Department 
son, professor of history, University of Akron tion is planning to make every poss! 
enship. (Dr. Raymond Moley, director of The to educate the 387,039 illiterate and 
Cleveland Foundation.) lish-speaking inhabitants of the stat 
ng English to the Adult For- the ages of 21 and 50 years. Nan 


Mrs. Irene S. Bame, general super dresses of such persons have been fur 


instruction, Akron Americanization the Census Bureau which has for 
time permitted department represent 


y 


under the immedi- copy these names from its rolls b 
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according to school dis This co 

sent to every school superin lation of the boards of trustees co 
state. In pursuance of th: individual institutions. These 
H. Finley, state commissioner liable to guard jealously their 

: written to each superintend their right of 

immediate advantage be taken he institut 
iesting that each person should ional staff is, as s 

e, as frequent moving every he corresponding sta 

lue of the compiled lists, and partly through the ce 


made by the superintend interest, partly throu; 
hers representing them to get ifie societies. The 
ttend classes to learn Englis! ion rve, | nti > without voice in the 
r citizenship. matter, except in so far as the willingness to 
contribute funds m: 


ISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 


EN WED INSTITUTIONS OF LEARNING 


ndowed institutions of learn- 

| rected largely against their in- 
and the arbitrary power of 

charge, not as part of 


es over the professional i al 
the actual work. human problem. Further 
iculties are, however, or ly in most Cases 


with the scope 


roblems relating to the 
ly endowed institutions cisions are 
is easily 
to express in 
obligations under which 
se farsighted and liberal 
shed institutions of learn- 
the nation and the states Thus, boards of trustees are always tempted 
too much engrossed in the Measure the success of an ir 
g¢ the most elementary expansion rather than by 
to pay much attention to ment of a limited fie 
tuirements. Nevertheless, with of universities as well a 


nt of modern public life, and charitable insti 


of isolated private institu tion arises of doin; 


an abnormal condition which deal inadequately, 
e to fill the needs of the erally incline towards the 


ThA ; . »cf 7 ‘ 
ever the interests of a s 


lack of coordination of insti- considered by themselves, 
s no adequate method by which to be adopted, while the 
n be obtained. Therefore. there overcome if there were a 

ssary duplication of work, and cooperation between insti 

y which can be developed It is ha 
those subjects that do not at- 
The establishment of sional 

ted to matters which are re- brought to public notice. 

p ibliec interest of the day, de- existing difficulties is alr alwa » same 
the interest of generous It is the attempt of the |: oard to control 


} 


chance. the activities, or even the « 
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ndidates, partly by actual interferer 


inadequac\ I remn 


execution ma 
ind the value 


out. 


this freedom 
guarded. 

rtain aspect 

ic W wrk 

development « 
should have 
of higher learning, for, if any 

them are neglected, the institutions would 

longer fulfill all the purposes that they 
hould serve. It would seem, therefore, reason- 
able to demand that endowed institutions of 
learning should be subject to such control that 
would make it certain that the needs of na- 
tional life would be provided for, leaving to 
the institutions, however, the freedom to de- 
velop new lines of work by adding in any de- 
sired manner to the minimum requirements to 
be imposed as a matter of general policy. 

It would be possible to attain these ends by 
the establishment of a central body of which 
all endowed and state institutions of learning, 
excepting those that are devoted exclusively to 


pushing forward the limits of our knowledge, 


| 
should be members. A professional committee 


of staff members, a financial committee of 
trustees and a committee of representatives of 
the various occupations with which the insti- 
tution comes into contact (such as labor, in- 
dustry, commerce, the scientific professions 
and arts) organized as part of the state ad- 
ministration, could work out a plan of the 


himum requireme! 
l | } 
ions Nave to comply, and 


work 


the publie. A 


devoted 


institution. At the 
mittee should serve in 


10se legislative bodies tha 


ns to public institutions. 


Besides providing for nec 


curing freedom for the devs 


f inquiry, care should b 


work which hay 


the interest of 

other reasons 
interest, should be provide 
for instance, undoubtedly 


Oriental Institution that w 


1 


PUL 


dation for a better understandi 


East. A central committ c 


+ 


matters to public notice 
make such strong appeal 
tees, that the development 
be much accelerated. 

If the trustees of our 
induced to form an organiza 


} 


here suggested, they could d 


+ 


come the difficulties that beset 


ent. If they are not inclined t 


tarily, then it might be well if 


compel them to cooperate in o 


he wasteful rivalry between 


learning, and the friction be 


yr 


if 


weel 


staff that hinder sound developm: 


The right of the public to d 


nation is clear, because ali end 


W 


are in part supported by publi 


+ 


directly by contributions by stat 


the museums of New York ( 
dom from taxation, as is the « 
dowed institutions. In return 


t 
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uld be expected t lve ot humat Capacityv tha I 
omy as is needed in’ before. Mr. H. H. Goddard, an 
purposes which they serve. chologist of international repute, 


Franz Boas self justified in taking the army sample as 


fair criterion of the whole population. H: 


classifies the intelligence of his countryme: 


QUOTATIONS into seven grades, but believes that in exce] 
NDARDS OF INTELLIGENCE onal cases, amounting to four and a half 


heey } ] } ] ° ; 
rs differ not only in the knowl- ; . of the population, a superlative standard 


ave a ‘quired but in their dower 


. 2 ’ . 
r general ability. It has long 


the former property may 
ase until the natural faculties on their lives with the 
it that the latter has a maxi- of fourteen, and ten per cent. with that 
dividual, attained early in dren of ten. These curious results are 
n suggested, even, that the fully explained and discussed in our Fdi 
of the brain gives visibl tional Supplement to-day. They have a deep 
mental differences, the intrinsic interest to all students of human na 
es of the cells being the corre- ture, and they are of ect importance to the 
f education, the actual cells art and science of education —The Times, 
actual natural endow- London. 


ihncations certainly increast 
+} brai . }] ] LABOR AND THE EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS 
the brain cells do not mul 

ey take time to reach ma- Except for 
! pical structure of th odsentio 
be co ectly i pretec e " 
I rrectly interpr ted, a 
re than a rude diagram 
e : Fo Aas presented by 
nomena, Dut it serves to lil! * ; 
7 é ican Binghamton this week 
bserved fact that intelligence, te Bee 
‘ z traditions of this b dy 
wwledge, is fully developed before : : é; 
: “ te Labor’s pioneer wor 
ing is over. Sixteen years has 
: ° deserves to he het te 
taken as the age at which, even 


endowed, the limit of intelligenc: 
iched. Obviously the standard 


. fp 
= : - in the early nineteenth century, but in recent 
erent individuals; the degree ot : 


only is organized 
much of the development of public education 
ff 
passed through by the more for- Yeas labor’s educational program has come 
ie of ten may be the final at to be more intelligent, more discriminating, 
ers, and all intermediate stages ™0T® definite than that 
the war, the United States of 20n-professional group 

‘ed the task of creating a modern of a number of forward-] 
smallest possible time. The aid know both the technique of 
sts was enlisted to examine and attitudes of labor has brought an 
intelligence of recruits so as to ing of educational problems that 

into the places for which the, ected in the 1920 report 

1. Ingenious and rapid tests of Committee. The Binghamto 
were devised, and were applied to a firm stand against adult illiteracy; 
seven hundred cases. This was a_ high professional standards for teachers and 
f a population roughly estimated commensurate pay; urges health care for all 
s, and a larger scale examination children, and speaks an encouraging word for 
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; 


public forums in school buildings at a time 
when such a word is greatly needed. 

It is all the more regrettable, therefore, 
that the Education Committee should see fit 
to add to its constructive program an intoler- 
ant demand for the repeal] of charters to edu- 
cational foundations on the ground that they 
represent an attempt on the part of the 
“ Rockefeller and other selfish money inter- 
ests” to secure control of the educational 
system and impose a “caste system” of 
schooling. 

In supporting this demand with a patch- 
work quotation from a pamphlet on “The 
Country School of To-morrow,” written nearly 
eight years ago by Frederick T. Gates, former 
chairman of the General Education Board, 
the Education Committee is guilty of a prac- 
tise it would quickly condemn in others. The 
words are indeed those of Mr. Gates, but re- 


} 
| 
I 


moval from their original setting has com- 
reversed their meaning. Far from 
arguing for a “caste education” and the 
denial of opportunity, Mr, Gates was attempt- 
ing to picture the kind of rural education in 
the south that would rejuvenate rural life in 
the hookworm districts and give every country 
boy and girl the opportunity he deserves. 
Right or wrong, Mr. Gates’s philosophy was 
precisely that of progressive trade unionism: 
raising the economic level of the masses 
means the blossoming forth of literature, art, 
and all the finer things of life that are denied 
to a poverty-stricken people. Labor has too 
many constructive tasks ahead of it to waste 
its energies on such adventures in demagogy. 


New York Evening Post. 


EDUCATION STATISTICS OF OHIO’ 

Per Capita of Taxable Wealth—For the 
state at large the per capita of taxable wealth, 
based on school enumeration and grand dupli- 
cate for 1919, is $6,786; based on net pupil 
enrolment and grand duplicate for the same 
vear, $10,003. The county standing highest 
in taxable wealth per capita of enumerated 
youth is Lake with $11,275, while Jackson 
1 Principal findings of the Ohio School Revenue 
Inquiry, F. S. Landsittel, director. 


stands lowest with $2,388. 7 


*he 


per pupil enrolled is in Hanco 


251, while the lowest is in 


$3,162 In wealth per capits 


Lake County is 4.7 times as st 


tr 


while in wealth per pupil enro 





$8 times as strong as Adams ( 


Within counties the maximun 


wealth per pupil enrolled is 


low as in the ratio of two to one 


counties the ratio of variatio 


ten to one. In Cuyahoga C 


mum ratio is twenty-one to 


Assessment of Property. 


extent of 15.2 per cent. is assessed 


55 per cent. of its “true v 


42.8 per cent. at less than 75 per 


or 


Pr 


value; and only 3.1 per cent. at 


aiue 


per cent. of its values. The med 


is 75.7 per cent. The poor 
h 


rule, show relatively hig] 


vali 


“Tr 


Tax Rates.—The median tax 


purposes for 855 districts rep 


year 1918-19 is 4.88 mills; for 1919 


For other than school purposes 


1918-19 and 7.96 in 1919-20. 


Education of T¢ ac he rs, ( Yne t 


in cities reports high school 


1 in 12 in villages ;? 1 in 17 in rur 


j 


rt 


eu 


1 in 16 in all districts combined 


in cities has no high-school educat 


college; 1 in 111 in villages; 
] 
i 


1 


districts: 1 in 56 in all districts 


head of 2 years of high school a 


lege, cities show 1 in 83, villages 1 


districts 1 in 13; all districts 
high school nor college, citie 
lages, none; rural districts 1 
tricts 1 in 71. 

One in 6 of city school t 


village; 3 in 8 rural; and 1 i 


l 


Ss 


l 


TY 


eaci 


n 


i 


ers combined is below a proper 


educational qualifications, that 


ation from high school plus traini 


grade. 


Maturity and Experience of T 


cities 2.3 per cent. are unde 
2 Villages having a population 


are classed with rural districts. 


wn) 


x 











nt.; rural districts 12.3 per 
s 6.1 per cent. Five per cent. 
rs had at the time of reporting 
t expe rience; 9.5 per cent. of 

2: 15 per cent. of rural. 
experience of city teachers is 


5.04: rural 3.96; all teach- 


Median salary of 4,848 city teach- 
s $1,091; 959 village, $782; 
£670: all combined, 9,305, $877. 
er cent. of city teachers receive 
£903; 25 per cent. above $1,408; 
tween $903 and $1,408. Twenty- 
age teachers receive salar- 
$659; 35 per cent. above $957; 50 
$659 and $957. Tw nty-five 
teachers receive salaries be- 
per cent above $793; 50 per cent. 
$584 and $793. Of all teachers taken 
ries of 25 per cent. are below 
are above $1,168; 50 per 

tween $671 and $1,168. 
ries for 1918-19 show an in- 


9 per cent. over 1914-15; for 
per cent. over 1914-15. 

Board and Room.—The median of 
per week for board and room as 
639 city teachers is $10.30; 194 

‘hers, $8.32; 672 rural, $7.16; all 

5 teachers, $8.16. 

; of expenditures reported by the 

3.52 for 561 city teachers; $34 

re; $26.20 for 376 rural; $35.55 
mbined, 1,055 teachers. 
Conditions.—In cities 70 per cent. of 
rs live at home; in villages 61 per 

districts 64 per cent. Of city 

porting 81.4 per cent. have a private 

ige 83.2 per cent.; rural 70.6 per 
mbined 78.5 per cent. 

teachers 90.2 per cent. report their 

is comfortably heated; village 77.9 per 

ral 61.8 per cent.; all combined 80.8 


s are reported satisfactorily lighted in 
of city cases; 89.7 per cent. of 
per cent. of rural; 86.8 per cent. 
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Bath Privileges are reported by 96.6 per 
cent. of city teachers; 79.4 per cent. of village 
50.6 per cent. of rural; and 81.4 per cent. of all. 

Teaching and Other Employments.—Th 
wages in ten principal occupations, for a year 
of 48 weeks under the union scale for May 15, 
1919, in from 5 to 11 principal Ohio cities, 
average as follows Bricklayers, $1,896; 
plumbers, $1,667; carpenters, $1,604; molders, 
$1,566; boilermakers, $1,511; machinists, 
$1,451; painters, $1,441; printing machine 
operators, $1,431; hod carriers, $1,323; print 
ing press feeders, $936. 

The average wages paid for a year of 48 
weeks in twenty representative employments, 
as reported by 2,553 rural teachers in January, 
1920, stand as follows: bricklayers, $2,168; 
railroad conductors, $2,013; miners, $1,992; 
plumbers, $1,979; machinists, $1,908; carpen- 
ters, $1,661; interurban car motormen, $1,327; 
interurban car conductors, $1,314; policemen, 
$1,280; store clerks, $1,250; street car cor 
ductors, $1,244; street car motormen, $1,235; 
railroad trackmen, $1,166; bookkeepers and 
stenographers, $1,068; common laborers, 
$1,063 power machine operators (women), 
$974; farm help, $830; janitors, $802; tele 
phone operators, $623; house maids, $448. 

Teachers reports are high as indicated by 
wages of bricklayers, plumbers, machinists 
and carpenters, occurring in both lists, and 
yet not excessively so in the light of wage in- 
creases taking place between May, 1919, and 
January, 1920. 


Length of School Year.—The average |] 


ength 
of the annual school term is 37.3 weeks in 
cities, 35.2 weeks in villages, 33.4 weeks in 
rural districts, and 33.8 weeks for all com 


bined. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


THE WHITE AND THE COLORED SCHOOLS OF 
VIRGINIA AS MEASURED BY THE 
AYRES INDEX 


In the Southern states separate schools are 
maintained for whites and for Negroes. The 


white schools are uniformly better than the 











But 
of state school systems this difference between 
of the 
This is of course proper in a gen- 
Sut additional 
light is thrown upon the educational status of 
South 


statistical comparisons 
the schools two races is usually left out 
of account. 


ral comparison of the states. 


the when the schools of the races are 
‘onsidered separately. 

The recent monograph, “ An Index Number 
for State School Systems,” by Dr. Leonard P. 
Ayres, of the Russell Sage Foundation, makes 
available what is doubtless the most convenient 
the school 


a rating for each 


method of comparing systems of 


states. Each state is given 
of ten measurable aspects of its publie schools. 
The figures upon which the ratings are based 
were obtained from the reports of the U. S. 
Education. 


Commissioner of The average of 


the ten ratings of a state is taken as the index 
number for that state. The ratings for each 
of the ten components of the index are so made 
that 100 represents approximate “ perfection ” 
in any one of them. An index number of 100 


thus represents approximate perfection for 


the system as a whole, in so far as the effec- 
tiveness of a system is indicated by its stand- 
ing in the ten items.!. The index number for 
the entire United States, for the school year 
1917-18, is 51.0. 
dex of 75.8; 
The 


group with indexes varying around 35. 


The highest state has an in- 
the lowest has an index of 29.4. 
states constitute a 


Southern separate 


The 
index number for Virginia is 35.3. 

Since the Russell Sage monograph does not 
distinguish between schools for whites and for 
Negroes, the writer attempted to compute sepa- 
rate indexes for the schools of the two races in 
Virginia, following in detail the method em- 
The data for the computa- 
the the 


ployed by Ayres. 


tion were obtained from report of 


1 The validity of the index as a measure of the 
effectiveness of a school system may of course be 
It undoubtedly places great emphasis 
And it deals entirely with 
quantitative to the neglect of qualitative factors. 


questioned, 


upon financial support. 


But while such considerations may be regarded as 
detracting from the validity of the index, they 
constituting its excel- 


may also be regarded as 


lence 
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[Vou. X 


Superintendent of Publie Instruet 
ginia for the school year 1917-18 
records of the State 
Schools. As a check 


for the schols of the s parate races 


Supervis 


upon the 


whole was 


The 


for the state as a 


the combined data. 





results 
Table I. 
TABLE I 
Inderes for White and Colored § 
Components of the Index Whit 
1. Per cent. of school popula- 
tion attending school daily 53.8 
2. Average days attended by 
each child of school age 10 2 
3. Average number of days 
schools were kept open.....| 75.3 
1. Per cent. that high school 
attendance was of total at- 
tendance.. 23.7 
5. Per cent. that boys were of 
girls in high schools 67.7 9 
6. Average annual expenditure 
per child attending 34.3 
7. Average annual expenditure 
per child of school age 18.5 
8. Average annual expenditure . 
per teacher employed 30.5 
9. Expenditure per pupil for 
purposes other than teach- 
ers’ salaries a 29.0 eg | 2 
10. Expenditure per teacher for 
salaries TT rer 35.3 2 
Index number 40.8 . 


The index for the state is found 
whereas Ayres placed it at 35.3. This dif g 
differences in origir 


ence is due to 


used in the two computations. W 


ratings for the ten components of 
are compared item by item, similar dis 
cies appear between Ayres’s findings a 
recorded herein. 

The white schools obtain an index 
while the index for the colored schools is 22 
The white schools thus appear to 
twice as effective as the colored. | 
nection it may be noted that two thir 
colored drafted men from Virginia were § 
illiterate that they could not read 
and write a letter, while one fourt 
white drafted men were illiterate 


degree. 


In computing the separate items 
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1e two races, it was 
upon an estimate in the case 
S and 9 The report of the 

Publie Instruction shows 


t. of the total amount ex- 


—- 
-+ 
, 


€X- 


vas fixed at 12 per cent. in 
s 6, 7, 8 and 9, on the basis of 
tl colored schools receiv 


“ihe egy 
ses other than salaries. This 


on for 1917-18, and it is not 


is resulted in any consider- 


stitute slightly less than one 
ulation of Virginia. They 


in one third of the popula- 
er Southern states, and in nine 

s more than one fourth of the 

; red. The difference between 
1 the colored schools in these 
tless approximately as great as it 
1. When the state indexes made 
Sage Foundation are plotted 

f frequency, the resulting curve 
diy bi-modal because of the low 
the Southern states. When it is 
the difference between the white 
red schools of the nine Southern 
the largest proportionate colored 
$s as great as it is in Virginia, 
ndexes are given to the white and 
schools on this basis, the surface 
resulting from plotting the in- 
‘ntire country, including the sep- 
s for the Southern states, is pro- 
tri-modal. The indexes of the 
ls constitute a separate low 


the group made up of the in- 


A 


white schools of the Southern 
ndex is made up of five educa- 
financial items. The coefficient 


etween the two sets of items for 


the forty-eight states is stated to be .78. The 
Star : thich ¢ . r . tat 

tems in which the Southern states are most 
deficient are those relating to finances As 


proximately 12 per cent. of the total s l 
revenue. The colored population of Virginia 
pays approximately 4 per cent. of the taxes 


Since there are nearly one half as many Ni 
groes as whites in Virginia, it follows that 
the amount spent for the education of Ne- 
groes is, per capita, somewhat more than one 
fourth of the per capita amount spent for the 


education of whites, and that the taxes paid 


i 
by Negroes are, per capita, approximately on 
twelfth of the per capita amount paid by 


whites. The taxes paid by Negroes cover only 
about one third of the cost of their schools. 
education of N« 
as to make it equal, 


per capita, to the amount spent for the edu 


If the amount spent for tl 
1 


groes were so increase 


cation of whites, the total school revenue of 
the state would have to be increased by ap- 


proximately one third. 

Such equal per capita expenditure is not 
likely to be made while the average white 
hild of Virginia receives for his education, 
as he now does, only two thirds of the amount 
spent for the education of the aver: il 
of the nation. The Southern states should 
spend much more than they now do for schools 
In proportion to their per capita wealth they 
spend somewhat less than the average of the 
nation as a whole. But the ten Southern 
states which are at the bottom of the list of 


states in the per capita amount spent for edu- 


cation are also at the bottom of the list of 
states in per capita wealth. The correlati 
between the estimated per capita wealth of 


the forty-eight states and their per capita 
school expenditure is approximately .83. The 
correlation between the estimated per capita 
wealth of states and their standing in the 
Ayres index in 1910 was .76. This is higher 
than the correlations given by Ayres between 


standing in the index and the percentage of 





t pu tending s  % 
eng Ot the se term le percentag I the 
t $ enroln t in h gh scl r the 
reentage of b vs bw girls n hig s l 
lhe t west states as measured by the Ayres 
index are the ten Southern states which have 
t] west per capita wealth in the nation 
Kducation is fundamentally a ] i 
n ey lr} Negro’s « mparative x Ol 
od it il opportunity in the South 1s due to 
the same financial condition that causes the 
white cn d’s comparative la x of edu { I 7 


Similiar 

comparison was made f the city and tl 
inty schools of Virginia. There are twenty 
one cities in the state, containing, in 1910, 21 
per cent. of the state’s population. All incor- 


porated communities with a population greater 


than 5,000 are rated as cities, but four of the 
cities have populations of less than 5,000. The 
ae ee lude all ) achools. the 
county schools include all rural scnoois, the 
schools of all towns of less than 2,500 inhabi- 
tants and the schools of eleven towns of be- 


tween 2,500 and 5,000 inhabitants. 


The pro- 


portion of Negroes in the total population of 
the cities is less than one per cent. greater 


than it is in the unties. 

and 
the 
In- 


the 


[he data ‘for the comparison of the city 
from 
Public 


results of 


the county schools were obtained 
report of the Superintendent of 
1917-18. The 
computation are shown in Table II. 

Che 


Ww h ie 


struction for 


city schools obtain an index of 50.3, 


the index for the county schools is 33.5. 
The index for the city schools of Virginia is 
approximately the same as the index found by 
Ayres for all of the schools of the nation as a 
whole. The index for the county schools of 
Virginia is two thirds of that for the city 
But the county schools include the 


scnoois, 


the towns as well as those of the 


" : 
schools of 
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rural districts If a dex 
i 
puted ror the I iral scnoolis ; ’ 
wou 
aimost ertainly be 1 t more t b 
$ high 
TABLE II 
Indexes for City and County 8 P 
( ponents of I x 
——_—— _—-—— - — = 
1. Per cent. of school popu 
tion attending school daily 64 
" | = 
ys Average days attended 
each child of school age 57 
3 Average number of ivs 
hools were kept open RON 7 - 
4. Per cent. that high s 
attendance was of total at a4 } " 
he Ss wer | 
hools S 2 Pty 
72.2 
expena 
i} ur ~ 
iding $ OS 
/. Average annual expendi 
per child of school age 2 9 
5. Average annual expend 
per teacher employed 16.7 22.7 WA 
9. Expenditure per pupil for 
purposes other than teach 
ers’ salaries Ss { { 
10. Expenditure per teacher for 
salaries 96.1 26.2 
Index number , j 6.5 
as the index obtained by the schools of th 


cities. 


The difference betwe n the rurai and 


the city schools of Virginia, as 
the Ayres index, is almost certainly as great 
difference 


for 






as the between the schools for 


whites and Negroes. It is probably 


greater. 7" . 
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